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Wm. B. Fow te, Esq. 
Dear Sir,— . 

I desire to thank you and the “ friend’ who pays for ‘* The 
Common School Journal” which is sent to the School Committee 
of this town. I find in it a great deal of information and sound 
sense. More particularly, let me say, that the leading article in 
No. 18, Vol. 14, entitled * Division of Labor in Education,”’ is 
the most sensible essay on the subject that I have ever read. 
Every teacher who knows enough about teaching to have charge 
of a school in Massachusetts, knows that your views on this subject 
are sound and true. 

Excuse me for this, but I thought you might not be displeased 
to know what we think of your Journal here. 


Very Respectfully, Yours 
ieee " § BN. 


Chairman School Committee. 


THE TRUTH PROGRESSING. 


This is a specimen of many letters that we have received on 
the subject of. our Journal, and our only regret is, that we can 
afford neither time nor money to continue the publication until the 
truth is every where received, and the reform complete. We 
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290 THE COMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
know that the sentiments we have so fully expressed in regard to 
the condition and prospects of the common schools, of the defects 
in their management, and the necessity of reform, are entertained 
by thousands of the best informed persons in the State; but no 

pains have been taken to embody this common opinion, and make 

it bear upon the school system of the State. Five good men in 

the Legislature, chosen with a vicw to the overhauling of educa- 

tional matters, would stay the downward march of the schools, 

and lay a suitable foundation for future progress. No man has 

less interest in the reform than ourselves, for, as we have educa- 

ted our own children, and have none to enjoy the privilege of 

public instruction ;—as we have no property to be endangered 

by general ignorance, or by the present predominance of intellect 

over morals and manners;—as we neither expect, nor can 

accept any office or employment connected with the government 

or the schools,— we stand on an eminence from which we can 

fairly survey the subject, and we do not see how our motives can 

be questioned. No one has undertaken to question any of our 

statements. 

The School System is the most important concern in the State, 
and on this, more than on any other agent, rests the character of 
the State, its influence in the Union, and the continuance of our 
liberty and free institutions. The management of this System, 
then, should be in the hands of active, intelligent and enterpris- 
ing men,— men thoroughly acquainted with the condition of the 
schools, pervaded by the spirit of the system, and familiar with 
all that has been done and is now doing in regard to public 
instruction, nat only in Massachusetts, but in other States of the 
Union, and throughout the world. The fact that more than one- 
fifth of the inhabitants of our State are illiterate foreigners, igno- 
rant of our interests, and controlled by artful men who are hostile 
to freedom in every shape, and especially to Free Schools, would 
seem to point out the necessity of some provision to meet the 
danger that impends ; but no movement is made, no danger appre- 
hended. ‘The advancement of science renders an improved race 
of teachers essential to the success of the schools, but no adequate 
provision is made for a supply of such teachers, the expectation 
of a supply from the Normal Schools, being, as we have demon- 
strated over and over again, as utterly vain as the expectation to 
catch larks in case of a certain contingency. ‘The whole number 
of competent teachers sent forth from the Normal Schools is not 
equal to the annual increase of schools, and how can the schools 
already established be supplied! ‘The Statistical Tables of the 
Board of Education prove that the State has been retrograding 
for many years in the matter of public schools,— their number, 
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the amount paid for education, the attendance, manners, morals, 
&c. of the pupils, being on the decline, and likely to deteriorate, 
because the Board are glorifying themselves, and congratulating 
the State upon the progress of the Schools towards perfection ! 
The work of reform ought to go on, but the friends of the 
prevailing management feel strong in the belief, that there is but 
one person who knows their weakness, and has the boldness to 
expose it, and that this malcontent, not being able to bear the 
expense of contending alone against the host of conservatives, 
must soon cease, and leave them undisturbed in their masterly 
inactivity. They do not know, but probably guess, that the 
friend, who has authorized us to send six hundred copies of the 
Journal to the School Committees of the State, is as disinterested, 
but as poor as ourselves, and, of course, can not continue the 
good work. ‘The Journal ought not to stop, but it must do so at 
the end of the year, unless those who sympathize with it do some- 
thing to keep it alive. Four years of unrequited labor are all we 
can afford to give, and other duties connected with the School we 
have just commenced under the most favorable auspices, admon- 
ish us to save our strength, and leave the seeds we have scattered 
to take their chance of germination;—we believe the Great 
Owner of the field of truth will not allow them to rot in the 
ground. : 


AskING Too Mucu.—A young couple were sitting together in 
a romantic spot, with birds and flowers about them, when the fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued. 

‘My dear, if the sacrifice of my life would please you, most 


gladly would I lay it at your feet.” . 
“Oh, sir, you are too kind! But it just reminds me that I 


wish you’d stop chewing tobacco.” 
“‘Can’t think of it. It’s a habit to which I have long been 
wedded.” 
“Very well, sir; since tobacco is dearer to you than life, and 
you are already wedded to it, I’ll take good care you are never 
wedded to me, for it would be bigamy.” 


He who liveth on memory, liveth on air; he who liveth on 
hope, liveth on the clouds. The only substantial life is that of 
Faith. 


Charity and Pride both feed the poor,—the latter for the love 
of self, the former for the love of God. 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE: 


In turning over a file of that valuable paper, the Christian 
Watchman, we fell upon the following communication, which, it 
seems to us, so completely puts the scripture question of corporal 
punishment to rest, that it ought to be circulated as widely as 
christianity itself. We have omitted a few passages that referred 
to local matters, and have altered a few words to make the 
remarks general, but the argument is unbroken, and we commend 
it to all christian teachers. 

If it be said, ‘* Why publish so much on the subject of corpo- 
ral punishment ?”’ we answer that it is a general and fundamental 
defect in our public schools, and being authorized by our Board of 
Education, School Committees, Clergymen, Parents, and a large 
majority of our Teachers, the abuse can not easily be corrected. 
The communication appeared in the form of a letter addressed to 
the Editor of the Watchman, and we could find no reply in any 
subsequent paper. 


[The following article comes to us from a source which entitles it 
to respectful consideration, and we willingly give it a place, not- 
withstanding it controverts some of our own views. Should we 
make any reply, we prefer to let the article be read without any 
accompanying remarks, that it may fairly speak for itself.— 
Ed. Ch. W.] 


Mr. Epitor,— In the Watchman of the 14th ult. you have 
expressed some sentiments favorable to the occasional use of the 
rod; and, unless I mistake, you are confirmed in the necessity 
and propriety of inflicting physical pain, because it is recom- 
mended in the Proverbs of Solomon, and, of course, by inspired 
authority. Your remarks also invite discussion, for you challenge 
modern reformers, &c., to point out your error, if error it be. 
Now, sir, I will not yield to you or any one in respect for the 
scriptures, the plenary inspiration of them all, and yet I do not 
see this matter as you do. It appears to me that I may believe 
that the Spirit guided the writer of every word of scripture, with- 
out believing that all the sayings of the persons mentioned are 
equally wise and obligatory upon us. Solomon, at times, was a 
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bad man, for “‘ He did evil in the sight of the Lord, and went 
not fully after the Lord as did David his father.” (1 Kings, 
11: 6.) ‘ Wherefore the Lord said unto Solomon, ‘ Forasmuch 
as this is done of thee, and thou hast not kept my covenant and 
my statutes which I have commanded thee, I will surely rend the 
kingdom from thee, and will give it to thy servant.’” Now, it 
does seem to me that we should be as cautious how we receive 
the maxims of such a man, cursed as he was of God, as we 
should be of adopting his example. Who can tell us whether this 
or that precept was written before or after he had sinned? It 
seems to me, and I am willing to be corrected, but it seems to 
me, that the inspiration in which we believe, reached no: farther 
than to prevent any error in the record of his actions or his senti- 
ments ; but of the latter, as well as of the former, we may safely 
judge by their accordance with other scripture whose divine origin 
and authority are affirmed by a “Thus saith the Lord,” or a 
“Jesus answered and said.” It will hardly be safe for us to 
maintain, that the Proverbs have as high authority as the com- 
mands of Him who spake as never man spake, for Solomon was 
but a man, and a frail man, while Jesus knew no sin, and had the 
spirit without measure. * . ° ‘ 2 ’ . 

As the Hebrews had no schools for the education of their chil- 
dren, it is clear that the precepts of Solomon, whether understood 
or not, can only apply to parental discipline, and, of course, not 
to delegated authority, like that of teachers. Here we might 
rest the argument, it seems to me, for the expression always is, 
“ Correct thy son,” and never “Correct thy pupil.” But let 
us see if we have correctly understood the Proverbs, and whether 
Solomon is really the advocate of corporal punishment. 

You have cited the strongest passages that can be adduced, in 
favor of corporal punishment, and let us look first at these. 
‘* Foolishness is bound (up) in the heart of a child, but the rod 
of correction shall drive it far from him.” The word up is not 
in the scriptures, although you include it between the quotation 
marks. Most, if not all other protestant translations, put to for 
in, and then, if we omit the words supplied by our translators, 
and not in the Hebrew original, the proverb will mean thus — 
“Folly bound or fastened to a child’s heart, the rod of correction 
shall remove,” &c. This understanding is important, in as much 
as some commentators have adduced the expression, “ folly or 
foolishness is bound in the heart of a child,” as a proof of their 
innate, early, original depravity, forgetting that the rod can 
never do the work of the Spirit in removing this far from him. 
Besides, by omitting the ¢s, which is not in the original, the sen- 
tence is made to mean that, when folly is obstinate, or bound to 
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the heart, the rod must be used, and not that it is always found 
hound there, for in the latter case, all children, without exception, 
would need whipping, which probably no one will assert. Again, 
we know not what the folly is that must be thus harshly driven 
out, and until we do know, we must be sparing of correction. 

Again, you cite the following proverb: —‘ Withhold not cor- 
rection from a child, for if thou beatest him with the rod, he shall 
not die. ‘Thou shalt beat him with the rod, and shalt deliver his 
soul from hell.”” ‘he want of context makes it difficult to inter- 
pret proverbs. It is evident, however, that some other correction 
is to be used before resorting to the rod, as if the proverb were, 
‘¢ Withhold not advice, warning, Xc., but if you must beat him, 
you of course will not kill his body, and you may save his soul.” 
Again, you say, ‘ He that spareth his rod, hateth his son, but he 
that loveth him, chasteneth him Cetimes.’? ‘‘ Chasten thy son 
while there is hope, and let not thy soul spare for his crying.” 
These passages seem to recommend the punishment of one’s own 
children in season ; and surely, if they are to be flogged at all, 
they should be flogged as soon as they persist in offending. We 
are not sure, however, that the infliction of bodily pain is recom- 
mended. ‘The rod is often used figuratively. 

Now, if one precept of Solomon is to be received and obeyed, 
as speaking the mind and will of God, ald his precepts must be 
received in the same manner, and so must all the other precepts 
in the inspired volume. Let us see to what this would lead us. 
Among the invitations of Wisdom, he makes her to say, (Prov. 
9%: 4,) ‘* Come — drink of the wine that I have mingled ;” and 
yet, (Prov. 25: 50,) various woes are denounced against those 
who drink mixed wine, and any such invitation now-o’-days, would 
be considered the opposite of wisdom, whether worldly wisdom, 
or that which cometh from above. Again, we are told by Solo- 
mon, (Prov. 16: 10,) ‘* A divine sentence is in the lips of the 
king; his mouth transgresseth not in judgment; ”’ which means, 
‘* The words of a king are divine, and he can not err.” This is _ 
the doctrine of despotism, which we. have long ago repudiated. 
‘The Pope adopts it, but protestants do not. Again, (19: 25,) 
Solomon says, ‘ Smite a scorner, and the simple will beware.” 
Shall we smite, when he who spoke ‘with authority’ says, “I 
say unto you, that ye resist not evil.”” Again, Solomon says, 
(20: 20,) “ Whoso curseth father or mother, his lamp shall be 
put out.”” And Moses commanded that (Exod. 21: 17,) ‘He 
that curseth his father or his mother shall surely be put to 
death.” Nay, more, (Deut. 21: 18,) “If a man have a stub- 
born and rebellious son, which will not hear the voice of his 
father, or the voice of his mother, and that, when they have chas- 
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tened him, will not hearken unto them,—all the men of the city 
shall stone him with stones that he die.’’ Is this law still in 
force ? and must we, if our children do not obey us, “ put out 
the lamp” of life, or stone them to death? Certainly we must, 
if the precepts of Solomon and Moses are all equally obligatory ; 
certainly,— although we have taken up the yoke of Jesus, which, 
in comparison with that of the Old Testament, he declared to be 
easy and light. 

If it be said that our blessed Saviour did not forbid us to 
strike, but only to strike back again, we shall contend that every 
first blow is an injury, or there would be no merit in bearing it 
without retaliation. And Peter came to Jesus and said, ‘* How 
oft shall my brother sin against me and I forgive him? until 
seven times? And Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee 
until seven times, but, until seventy times seven ;” which, accord- 
ing to Professor Ripley, in his Notes on the Four Gospels, is 
equivalent to saying, ‘¢ Let there be no limit to the exercise of a 
forgiving temper.” As retaliation was in certain cases allowed 
by Moses, and in all cases forbidden by our Lord, it is clear to 
my mind that we must follow Him who is to Judge the quick and 
the dead, ‘‘ by the word that He has spoken.” 

If it be urged that a blow from a teacher is not such a blow as 
we are forbidden to return, it may be replied, that all blows are 
given for chastisement; and Solomon says, (Prov. 15: 10,) 
‘¢ Correction is grievous unto him that forsaketh the way.” But 
if we grant that a blow from a teacher or a parent is not such a 
blow as we are forbidden to return, it follows then that the child 
may return it, —a conclusion to which we should be unwilling to 
come. But the prohibition of our Lord is general and without 
exception, ** Whosoever shall smite thee,” &c. 

Another Proverb often cited in this connection (3: 11) is, 
‘‘My son, despise not the chastening of the Lord, neither be 
weary of his correction, for whom the Lord loveth he correcteth, 
even as a father the son in whom he delighteth.” It has been 
taken for granted that fathers do, and must, correct even their 
best children, and that the Lord corrects in the same degree and 
manner; but it does not follow that any corporal punishment is 
used, but the contrary is the more probable conclusion, for fathers 
do not beat children in whom they delight, and the Lord uses no 
corporal punishment, or nothing that corresponds to it, systemati- 
cally, at least. It is true, as you say, Mr. Editor, that “¢ sensi- 
bility to physical pain is a part of the human constitution. God 
inflicts it on the violator of physical laws.” Yes, He does: but 
it is not clear to my mind that He inflicts it upon the violator of 
moral laws. If it were so, where would be the need of a future 
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judgment ? Conscience is the scourge that God employs to reform 
his sinful children, and sin is an offence against the moral law of 
God, and not against the physical laws which regulate the mate- 
rial world. It appears to me that physical pain will produce 
physical obedience, but nothing more, unless we adopt the horrible 
idea that the soul is a material substance. 

‘A rod is for the back of him that is void of understanding.”’ 
(Prov. 10: 13.) ‘Judgments are prepared for scorners, stripes 
for the back of fools.” (Prov. 19: 2%.) “Speak not in the 
ears of a fool.” (Prov. 23: 9.) “A whip for the horse, a 
bridle for the ass, and a rod for the fool’s back.”” (Prov. 26: 3.) 
Now I think it is far more correct to suppose that these passages 
mean that we should not whip a child unless we wish to make a 
beast of him, than that we should whip him for any offence which, 
as an intelligent being, he can be made to understand. If he has 
no understanding, if he is a fool, an idiot, it may be necessary to 
treat him as a mere animal, but if he is not void of understand- 
ing, appeal to his mind, his heart, his conscience. I prefer to 
understand Solomon in this way, and a prayerful consideration of 
the passages has led me to the conclusion that this sense of them 
is not strained, while it is more consonant with the spirit of our 
religion than the commonly received interpretation. Besides, this 
kind treatment of those whose mind God has darkened, does not 
militate with other passages of the same book from which our 
quotations have been taken. 

In Proverbs 4: 8, Solomon tells us what instruction and disci- 
pline he received from his father. ‘* I was my father’s son,” &c. 
—‘“ and le said untome,” &c. It is all advice, expostulation, en- 
couragement, but there is not a word of severity, and much less 
a blow, in the whole course of instruction. Again, (Prov. 16: 
6,) we are told that, “ By mercy and truth iniquity is purged, 
and by the fear of the Lord men depart from evil;’’ and again, 
(Prov. 15: 33,) ‘The fear of the Lord is the Instruction of 
Wisdom,” or wise instruction ;”’ “The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom,” but the rod produces the fear of man, and 
not the fear of God. Again, Solomon says, (Prov. 17: 10,) 
‘*A reproof entereth more into a wise man than an hundred 
stripes into a fool.” If he advises the use of the rod,-it is only 
upon fools, and he evidently shows in this sentence that it does 
not do them any good ; a wise person does not need it. Finally, 
did not the wise King seem to expect such a state of things as is 
hoped for by many, when he says, (Prov. 2: 10,) “ When wis 
dom entereth into thine heart, and knowledge is pleasant unto thy 
soul, discretion shall preserve thee, understanding shall keep 
thee.” If those who reject corporal punishment have fixed a 
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higher standard for teachers than they can reach, they have done 
no more than our religion has done for all believers, for that does 
not tell us to come up to any limited point, but it says at once, 
“Be ye perfect, even as your Father, which is in heaven, is 
perfect.” (Matthew 5: 48,) ‘ But whoso shall smite thee on 
one cheek, turn to him the other also.” I do not differ from you 
in regard to the nature of children. It is the same now that it 
was in the days of Solomon, but the circumstances that surround 
it, I trust, are changed for the better; I dare not think that the 
gospel has labored eighteen hundred years in vain. You say 
that “‘ teachings of the Bible are adapted to all ages of the world,” 
but are you sure that God did not adapt his communications to 
particular conditions of his chosen people? ‘The very fact that 
“ God, who, at sundry times and in divers manners, spake in time 
past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath, in these last days 
spoken us by his Son,”’ this very fact of repeated revelations, 


implies an adaptation of instruction to the advancing state of the . 


world ; and it seems to me that Paul, throughout his Epistle to 
the Hebrews, labors to prove the superiority of Christ to Moses, 
and of the gospel to the ancient dispensation. It does seem to 
me that, with the word of God in every hand, a Sunday school in 
every parish, and free schools at our very doors, poor human na- 
ture does stand a better chance than it did before the * glad 
tidings’ came, which prophets and kings had desired to hear, 
but were not permitted. I am no perfectionist, no non-resistance 
man, but one who would in all meekness learn his Master’s will 
and conform to it. 

These remarks, Mr. Editor, have been written in the fear of 
God, and in the love of his truth. If they should have a ten- 
dency to clear up any doubts as to the path of duty, I shall be 
well rewarded for the trouble of committing them to paper. 


A BEer2&aNn. 


‘‘Why are those little cherubs, with winged heads and no 
bodies, so happy ?” said a teacher to her little pupil. ‘* Because 
they have no botties to be whipped, please, ma’am,” said a little 
sufferer. 


He who is easily puffed up with praise will easily collapse; a 
pin hole will bring down a balloon. ; 


Age fits men for every virtue, and unfits them for every vice— 
but avarice. 
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THE FUTURE LIFE. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


How shall I know thee in the sphere which keeps 
The disembodied spirits of the dead,— 

When all of thee that time could wither, sleeps 
And perishes among the dust we tread ? 


For I shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain 

If there I meet thy gentle presence not,— 
Nor hear the voice I love, nor read again 

In thy serenest eyes the tender thought. 


Will not thy own meek heart demand me there ? 
That heart whose fondest throbs to me were given ? 
My name on earth was ever in thy prayer, 
Shall it be banished from thy tongue in heaven ? 


In meadows fanned by heaven’s life-breathing wind, 
In the resplendence of that glorious sphere, 

And larger movements of the unfettered mind, 
Wilt thou forget the love that joined us here ? 


The love that lived through all the stormy past, 
And meekly with my harsher nature bore, 

And deeper grew, and tenderer to the last, 
Shall it expire with life, and be no more ? 


A happier lot than mine, and larger light, 

Await thee there; for thou hast bowed thy will 
In cheerful homage to the rule of right, 

And lovest all, and renderest good for ill. 


For me, the sordid cares in which I dwell 

Shrink and consume the heart, as heat the scroll ; 
And wrath hath left its sear—that fire of hell 

Has left its frightful sear upon my soul. 


Yet though thou wear’st the glory of the sky, 
Wilt thou not keep the same beloved name, 

The same fair, thoughtful brow, and gentle eye, 
Lovelier in heaven’s sweet climate, yet the same ? 


Shalt thou not teach me in that calmer home 
The wisdom that I learned so ill in this,— 

The wisdom which is love,—till I become 
Thy fit companion in that land of bliss ? 
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SPECIMEN OF CATHOLIC PREACHING IN 
ROXBURY. 


The following extract is taken from “The Assistant of the 
Ministry at Large,” a small monthly paper published in Roxbury, 
by JAMES Ritcute, the city missionary. It shows very clearly 
what Roman Catholics in this country would do, if they only had 
the power. Romanism is still the same “ old beast” that it was 
in the days of the “ Inquisition.” All it wants is the power. It 
growls and snaps and shows its teeth, just enough to let us know 
what it would do if it could. 


Evecant Extract rrom a Catnotic Prirst’s AFrERNOON 
DiscoursE.— “ There is a man in this city who pretends that he 
has the good of the children at heart, who goes about the city, 
carrying little books and papers, and giving them to the children, 
und he says to them ‘here is a pretty little book, take it and read 
it,” and then he asks them if they would like to go to his Sunday 
school in the City Hall, and sometimes he tells them he will give 
them coats or shoes if they will go to his school. I tell you to 
have nothing to do with his school or his books, for they will 
make you wicked. Bring all the books he gives to you to church. 
You see fourteen now on the altar, which have been brought in. 
I shall burn and destroy them all. Some say that Mr. Ritchie is 
a good man, that he helps the poor, and that he is a man after 
God’s own heart, but I can tell you that he is a man after the 
Devil’s own heart. Then he is well paid for what he does, and 
you are taxed to support him. Now I tell you to trouble him all 
you can. When you see him coming along the streets, throw 
dirty water upon him, and if he speaks to you about it, tell him 
that your priests has given you authority to do it, and volunteer 
some of you each Sunday, to go to the City Hall to keep from 
him the souls he is sending to damnation. I cannot go myself 
because I must stay here and preach.” 


The following remarks are added by the editor of the “ Assis- 
tant.” 


‘¢ Such, if we can believe common report, is the Gospel which 
the Catholie priest dispenses to his flock in an afternoon. It does 
not sound like the teachings of Christ, but 1 suppose we are 
bound to consider it a form of Christianity, although wanting its 
spirit. We thank God that, disagreeable as such preaching is, it 
is opening the eyes of the blind, and that, in this country, there 
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is @ progressive spirit in action, which, in time, will convert the 
people and diminish the influence of priestcraft,— that priestcraft 
we mean, which regards neither God nor man, but is bent only on 
its own aggrandizement.” 
Sitas Curtis, 
Corresponding Nec. of Home Mission Society. 
Roxbury, May 19, 1852. 


FURTHER REASONS FOR REFORM IN EDUCATION. 


{Continued from No. XVI, page 259.] 


15. The barbarous and foolish custom of duelling is practised 
by members of Congress, and duelling between nations, which is 
commonly called war, has many partizans among those who see 
the folly and barbarity of private duelling. 

16. Crime is on the increase, because the moral element has 
been almost universally omitted in our systems of Education. 

17. The people consider the tax for educating the people a 
burden, and have not yet learned, that what they pay for schools 
may be deducted from the amount paid for almshouses, prisons, 
hospitals, armies and navies, which are the natural results of 
ignorance. 

18. One-half of the whole human race die in childhood from 
disease, while, probably, not one of the lower animals in a thou- 
sand dies from the same cause. It is shocking to reflect, that the 
only being made in God’s image, the only one endowed with 
reason, is the least capable of bringing up its offspring. 

19. The Christian religion has hardly begun to be understood 
after eighteen hundred years, and christians, so far from learning 
to love their enemies, have not yet learned to love each other. 

20. ‘The manners of the mass of this nation, even in the most 
enlightened regions, are very unrefined. ‘This may be seen in 
their intercourse with each other, their conduct in the family, at 
church, at shows, in lecture rooms, &c., and» may be accounted 
for in the awkwardness of teachers, and the entire neglect of 
manners in most of our families and schools. 

21. Character is not the basis of confidence. A poor man 
can not, in general, obtain credit, though his character be un- 
blemished, unless he can give an endorser, and the character of 
the endorser is of little consequence, if he knows how to get 
money and to keep it. 
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22. The almost universal disregard of the propricties of life, 
as seen in the spitting which prevails; the blowing of the nose 
with the fingers ; the writing in privies, especially those of school- 
houses and hotels; the writing of names in public places, as in 
the cupola of the State House; the defacing of fences and walls; 
the breaking of monuments and statues; the injuring of orna- 
mental trees; the stealing of fruit and flowers, &c., Ke. 

25. The corrupt taste that prevails in the use of language, 
many editors of public prints, and many educated persons, as 
they are called, being accustomed to use slang expressions ; an 
exaggerated or hyperbolic method of speaking and writing being 
so prevalent, that it is difficult to find epithets or adjectives sulii- 
ciently strong to express the most common ideas and sensations, 
some thinking the smell of a rose perfectly sublime while others 
think that of a pink infinitely superior,— some going into eesta- 
sies at @ negro song, and others admiring oysters fried in batter. 

24. The bad taste that prevails in the reading community. 
We are, no doubt, a reading people, but nine-tenths of our read- 
ing does us no more good than a certain eating people, we have 
heard of, derive from devouring clay, chalk and similar innutri- 
tious substances. Not one young lady or gentleman in a hun- 
dred prefers to read useful and substantial books, that require 
thought and afford no other excitement than plain and salutary 
truth. Our fathers did not read one-hundredth part of the books 
we read, but they digested what they read, and an idea, that 
gave them strength, gives their grand-children the dyspepsia. 


PENMANSHIP. 


A new series of Writing Books, by J. H. Noyes, has been 
sent to us by the Publishers, and to such teachers as use such 
helps we cheerfully recommend them ; but our experience and 
observation assure us, that it is better for teachers never to use a 
printed copy, but to depend upon their own skill. If they are 
good penmen, they do not need such assistance, and if they are 
bad penmen, all the copies and copy books in the world will be 
useless in their hands. Some few children, perhaps, will learn to 
write from the prepared copies, but it will not be by the help of 
the master, but in apite of him. 

We maintain that a man who can not write well is no judge of 
writing. He will not see the defects of his pupil, and could not 
tell him how to correct them, if he could see them. ‘The teacher 
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who knows what is best for himself, will compel himself to set 
copies for his scholars, and will write much. [le may study 
treatises on the subject, and may take lessons, and carefully 
observe the best models, but he will do this to enable himself to 
write for his scholars, and to make his own hand-writing a model 
for imitation. 

From many specimens which we possess of the penmanship of 
some of the early masters of New England schools, we are per- 
suaded that writing, as an art, has not improved in our schools. 
We say in our schools, because the remark is not true of penman- 
ship out of the schools; this has greatly improved, but that taught 
in the schools is generally very stiff and quite unmercantile. 

We know it will be said that the greater part of our teachers 
can not write well enough to set copies for their pupils, and it is 
better to have good copies than such imperfect ones as they would 
prepare. It is true, that, very few teachers are good penmen, but 
this arises generally from want of practice, and they never will get 
the practice while they use prepared books. ‘The defective pen- 
manship of teachers never appears so apparent as when they are 
valled out, at ‘Teachers’ Institutes, to write upon the black-board. 
‘This, not one in a hundred can do well, and, of course, the prev- 
alent disuse of the blackboard is easily accounted for. 

Our custom was to set all the copies for the best writers 
among the pupils, and to require the best to set copies for the rest. 
Of course we endeavored to do our best, lest our monitors should 
excel us, and they did their best to prevent the pupils from 
excelling them, and superseding them in office. ‘The lower 
classes were incited by the hope of excelling their monitors, and 
the monitors by the hope of equalling their teacher. Strange as 
it may seem, we have sometimes thought that children improve 
less by imitating an engraved copy than by imitating one written 
with a pen, although the latter may be inferior. They do not 
expect to equal the engraving, and feel no disposition to try. 

The best way for a teacher is, to have a black-board ruled so 
that the size and proportion of letters may be indicated by the 
lines. We have given a specimen of the ruling of this sort of 
black-board in our ** Hints to Teachers,” and must refer to that, 
all who are ambitious to try an experiment that we found eminently 
successful. Let the books and slates be ruled like the board, 
and then let the teacher set copies on the board, explaining the 
proportions and sizes of letters, the place of joining, &c. &e. Few 
teachers would fail to become good writers by pursuing this plan, 
and the expense of such a board would be trifling. It should be, 
if possible, 8 or 10 feet long and about 15 or 18 inches wide, and 
the body of the letters should be at least 3 inches long. Children 
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should begin to write earlier than they generally do. Our pupils 
began at four years of age to write on the slate, and, after one or 
two years exercise in this way, they knew the form of every letter, 
and the, transition to the pen was easily made. As we said in the 
outset, we think well of Mr. Noyes’s series, but we think there is 
a far better way of teaching penmanship, and this should be prac- 
tised, whether the teacher writes well or ill. 


EXCERPTA CORRIGENDA. 


“‘T would hardly have been startled to have seen the brilliant 
trifler, Walpole, walking across the lawn.”—G@race Greenwood. 
[I should hardly have been startled to see, Ke.] 

‘The fish possesses an enormous pair of fins stretching out 
from either side of his body. * * * The thorn on its tail is 
not only dangerous from its great length, but also from the rows 
of serrated teeth at each side.”—Fraser’s Magazine. [Why 
either should be used in the former sentence and euch in the latter, 
we cannot divine. | 


Absurdities produced by misplacing words or misusing them. 
The sentences were taken from the composition of our own pupils 
some years ago. 

‘‘ The child was snatched away from all the pleasures, which it 
had begun to enjoy, by the ruthless hand of death.” [The last 
clause should follow the word away. ] . 

‘* The present taste is much better than it was fifty years ago.” 
[The present taste never was fifty years ago. ] 

‘¢ There will be none of you there but me.”’ [ You should be ws. ] 

‘‘ T have heard many aged persons declare that, if it lay with 
them, they should choose to die in infancy.” [‘This is impossible. ] 

‘“‘ The slave may be infinitely wretched, but the sinner may be 
much more so.”’ [This is impossible. ] 

‘‘God is not confined to one place or one object, but to all 
places and objects.” [If God is infinite, he can not be confined 
to any thing. ] 

‘“¢'The road was long and level, and surrounded with flowers.” 
[A road can not easily be surrounded. ] 

* You do not hear so much profanity and vice in the country 
as in the city.” [We do not hear vice anywhere. ] 

‘¢The scholars were crowded because the school was so small.” 
[The school-house was too small. ] 
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‘In winter, it is very gloomy not to see the green trees, and 
hardly a person moving.” [And to see hardly a person moving. | 

“Children seldom ever like to study grammar.” [Ever must 
be omitted. | ° 

‘¢ The river has often overflown its banks.”” [Rivers do not fly.] 

‘‘ He anticipates our wants before we have need of them.” 
[ Need must be omitted. | 

‘Roots and fruits were very plenty and they proved very 
healthy.” [Plentiful and healthful. | 

‘¢ A man who should avoid the use of any luxury would become 
asavaye.” [Any should be every. ] 

“The past year has been a scene of calamity to many.” 
[ Scene should be season. | 

‘* Punishment is the lowest of all other means to produce re- 
form.” [ Other should be omitted. ] 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICE TO DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS. 


In this number we send the bills to those who are in arrears for the Jour- 
nal. We have several times called your attention to this, during the 
present Volume, by sending the bills. Each year’s subscription is due 
in advance, yet there are many who owe for one, two, three, and some for 
nine years. We trust all mean to pay at some time, as none would take 
such a work unless they intended to do so,—if there are those who do not 
intend to pay the amount due, they will oblige us by giving notice, and 
thereby save us time and expense in forwarding their bills. 

If you owe for the Journal, the bill is enclosed in this Number. We 
want the money, and all bills not paid soon will have to be sold at a great 
sacrifice to us, or sent for collection at your expense, to meet the bills in- 
curred in publishing the Journal. Enclose the money in a letter, at our 
risk, directed to “ Morris Cotton, Publisher Common School Journal, 
Boston, Mass.” (post paid,) and we will forward a receipt in the succeeding 
number of the Journal. 


M. COTTON, Publisher. 
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